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ACOUSTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
IX. 

MODES OF WARMING AND LIGHTING—FRETTED WALLS 
—REID'S PLAN OF A POROUS FLOOR—GALLERIKS— 
ORCHESTRAL PLATFORM—ARRANGEMENT OF ORCHES- 
TRA AND CHORUS—PARKABOLIC REFLECTORS— EFFECT 
OF AGE ON THE ACOUSTIC PROPERTIES OF A ROOM 
—CONCLUSION, 

So intimately joined are the departments of 
ventilation and warming in their practical opera- 
tion, that in treating of the former subject we 
have necessarily included, to some extent, the 
latter. 

Connected with the warming of a building, 
such as we are now considering, there are two 
points of practical importance that are mainly to 
be considered, viz: First the propriety of unit- 
ing the mechanical appliances for heating and 
ventilation in one and the same plan; secondly, 
the nature of the apparatus to be employed, 
whether steam or hot water pipes, or the common 
furnace. 

As regards the first of these questions, it ap- 
pears to us preferable, considering all the objects 

} to be accomplished, that the fresh air should be so 
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| attempered on its admission as to serve also to 
warm the apartment. In this way, while we gain 
an equally efficient ventilation, we can better 
secure a uniform temperature and avoid the exis- 
tence of injurious currents, than if the warm and 
cold air were allowed to enter at different points. 
It would be well if the room were always warmed, 
previous to its use, to within a few degrees of the 
point required when the audience are present, 
inasmuch as the entering current will not imme- 
diately mix with air of a different temperature. 
To serve the purposes of a summer ventilation, 
or to allow the admission of cold air, if required, 
without its passing across the heating apparatus, 
a very simple arrangement only is necessary. 
Concerning the second point, our preferences are 
decidedly in favor of the use of steam or the mild 
hot water apparatus, over every other system of 
which we have any knowledge. 
its greater expense, we conceive, should not be 
placed beside its manifold advantages. As this is 








not the place for the discussion of these points, 
we refer the reader to the able treatises of Tred- 
gold and Arnold for a full exposition of the supe- 
rior virtues of the plan we would adopt; suflice 
it for us to say here, that in this way, only, do we 
believe an agreeable, salubrious and equable 
atmosphere in a large room, can be made cer- 
tain. 

But not only are the methods to be employed 
in the ventilation and warming of a building 
intended for sound deserving of a careful con- 
sideration ; the manner of lighting the apartment 
also is not unimportant. Here the same princi- 
ples are to be kept in view that have been previ- 
ously stated. In the ordinary methods of artificial 
lighting, whether from gas, oil, wax or tallow, the 
air of a room is rapidly contaminated and admixed 
with the various products of combustion before 
enumerated. Moreover, by their injudicious 
position and arrangement, these lights have often 
a powerfully disturbing effect upon that state of 
quiescence in the air of an apartment which we have 
found so essential for the exact appreciation of 
sound. 
the stage are inconvenient and objectionable, as 
the waving stream of hot air above them induces 
an amount of rarefaction, which impairs alike the 
sound and the distinctness of vision. A similar 
influence, as respects those seated behind them, 
has the row of gas burners so commonly affixed 
to gallery fronts and balconies. Chandeliers, 





also, pendent from the roof, however beautiful to 





The question of 


From this cause the foot-lights in front of 











the eye, are offences to the ear, which a rigid 
regard for acoustic excellence in a room demands 
to be prohibited. Perhaps the extreme of con- 
sideration, in this respect, amounting almost to 
fastidiousness, is to be found in Dr. Reid’s exclu- 
sive system, as he ealls it, which he proposed for 
lighting the new Houses of Parliament. Here 
the illuminating source was entirely outside the 
space to be lighted, the light being diffused from 
pendants in the ceiling, or passing down through 
a cornice of glass which extended all round the 
room. Commenting on this plan, in the volume 
before alluded to, he remarks : 

“Tt will be obvious, that in some buildings, few lights 
would be more practically useful and agreeable than a 
series of gothic pendants with illuminated drops, appear- 
ing like stars diffused over the ceiling.” 

The system of lighting adopted in the Boston 
Music Hall is such as to avoid entirely the acoustic 
disturbances above mentioned, while, at the same 
time, it acts as the effectual motive power to the 
ventilating arrangements of the Hall. Here, as 
in the celebrated Philharmonic Hall at Liverpool, 
the gas jets are placed on the top of the cornice, 
at a height of fifty feet above the floor, and all 
the products of combustion escape immediately 
through the ventilating apertures above. 

Having thus alluded, in a general way, to the 
main objects of ventilation, warming, and lighting, 
as applied to halls designed for acoustic effect, we 
leave the subject, for it would be out of place 
here, even if it were possible, to enter minutely 
into the description of a plan, that might compre- 
hend all the virtues and avoid the evils we have 
named. We are sincere in the belief, however, 
that the condition of the common medium “in 
which we live and intercommunicate,” and through 
which all sounds are conveyed to the ear, is a sub- 
ject demanding the attention of the architect, 
who aims to construct a fitting abode for his kin- 
dred art, no less than the material shapes with 
which he would form and limit its bounds. 

At this stage of our subject, there still remain a 
few points for consideration, which have a bearing 
upon the complete result. 

It has been a mooted question among many, 
whether the surface of the walls and ceiling, in a 
room intended for sound, should be plain or 
broken at intervals by pilasters, panels, and orna- 
ments of various kinds. The opinions of the 
architects before the Parliamentary Committee 
were divided in this particular; but the bulk of 
general evidence is decidedly in favor of the 
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latter plan. Mr. J. Scott Russell advocates the 
use of pilasters against the walls of a room, to 
interrupt the oblique waves which fall along the 
reverberation, on his 


and constitute 


Although our own views, as previously 


surface, 
theory.* 


explained, differ, in some essential points, from 


those adopted by Mr. Russell, as to the nature of 


reverberation, they would seem even more 
strongly to require the conditions he has laid 
down for the amelioration of it; and, as we 
hinted when treating of the subject of harmonic 
relations in musical rooms, we would also argue 
the propriety of placing such pilasters, or other 
projections, at points corresponding with the 
nodal dimensions of the wall. For analogous 
reasons we believe that coffers, cross-beams and 
deep mouldings in the ceiling are beneficial to 
sound. Practically, there is certainly much to 
The best music halls in Eng- 


this 


favor these views. 
land have their walls treated in manner. 
Says Robert Dale Owen: 

“Tt may be remarked that the ribs with deep 
mouldings intersecting each other on the Norman 
or Gothic vault, and thus paneling its surface, 
are not to be taken as mere ornamental features. 
In churches or halls designed for public speaking, 
as also in spacious school-rooms or the like, if the 
ceiling, whether flat or arched, be deeply panelled, 
the reverberation of the voice is checked, so as 
greatly to aid the speaker. Had _ the caissons in 
the dome over the Representatives’ Hall in the 
Capitol at Washington been actually sunk, as in 
that over the Senate Chamber, instead of being 
merely painted on a smooth surface, it would 
undoubtedly have rendered that Chamber some- 
what more suitable for public speaking.”t 

It was made an important feature in Dr. Reid’s 
plan for a House of Commons, that the porous 
floor, while it allowed the diffusion to the attem- 
pered air, admitted for the purposes of ventila- 
tion, provided also a ready means of escape for 
the excess of sound reflected from the ceiling. 
But it would seem, under ordinary circumstances, 
as though the clothing of the audience and the 
cushioned seats on the floor of the hall afforded 
sufficient material for the absorption of sound. 
And it is an easy matter to increase this effect to 
any required extent, by the judicious employ- 
ment of upholstery and carpeting. 

GALLERIES are generally regarded as preju- 
dicial to sound. But they are almost necessary 


evils, when it is required to accomodate with 


comfort an auditory of three or four thousand 


persons, without extending unduly the area of 


the floor. What adds much to their injurious 
effect is the 
they are ordinarily constructed, thus necessitating 


unreasonable depth with which 


for their support the use of pillars, by which the 
pulses of sound are interrupted and broken: — 
and when, as is mostly the case, these galleries 
have floors shelving back to the wall, with no pro- 
vision for ventilation at that point, they serve as 
vast receptacles for the impure air beneath. It 
* It is a mistake to suppose that Mr. Russell has the 
merit of having first suggested the use of pilasters in 
this connection. They were recommended by Dr. Reid 
many years before, and on mnch the same grounds as 
those subsequently adopted by Mr. Russell. Vide Re- 
port on House of Commons Buildiny, 1835. 

+ The ceiling of the chemical lecture-room in the East 
wing of the Smithsonian Institution isa Norman groined 
Vault, intersected by ribs with deep mouldings. This 
room is found to be perfectly adapted for public speak- 


ing, and free from any unpleasant reverberation — 


Owen's Hints on Public Architecture. 
Vide also Inman and others in confirmation. 
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seems to us, moreover, that a gallery, although it 
be so fashioned as to escape the evils just men- 
tioned, is injurious in other respects, to the musi- 
cal qualities of a room, when placed in immediate 
contact with its walls; for by impeding the free 
vibration of the latter, it must tend to destroy 
their resonance, acting, in this case, much in the 
same way asa damper placed upon a vibrating 
string, or a mute on the bridge of a violin. 

The position of the OrcnEesTRAL STAGE has 
become fixed by custom. There are those, how- 
ever, who would have it removed to a point 
nearer the centre of the room, and for good 
Chladni and Herschell 


are among the advocates of this change, on the 


philosophical reasons. 


ground that the original impulse, being then 
more equally distant from all the walls, the 
hearer would suffer less from the effect of sec- 
ondary or reflected sounds. On the same princi- 
ple it might be urged also that the platform 
should be raised much higher from the floor than 
is usual, in order to lessen the appreciable amount 
of reflection from the roof. Considered wholly 
in reference to the truthful interpretation of the 
sound by the room itself, such is no doubt the 
correct doctrine. But in the first instance, we 
should iose the benefit of a solid reflecting sur- 
face behind, which serves to reinforce the origi- 
nal sound by a reflection so nearly synchronous 
with it as not to be appreciable by the ear; and 
in both, a considerable portion of the assembly 
must be deprived of a favorable view of' the 
occupants of the stage. It is better, perhaps, to 
adopt a middle course between the two in this 
respect, aiming to satisfy, as nearly as may be, 
the acoustic requirements of the room with a 
just regard to the comfort and convenience of 
the audience. 

A word here as to the disposition of the singers 
and instrumental performers themselves. The 
“ Diarist,” in a recent number (Nov. 6,) of this 
Journal, with his usual keenness of remark, has 
very properly suggested that this is not a matter 
So far 


as position can do it, the various voices and in- 


of indifference as regards musical effect. 


struments should be so grouped and arranged as, 
by the hearer, to be recognised duly as parts of 
one integral whole; and for this most complete 
fusion and blending of all in one, there is re- 
quired, in every plan, some common point, towards 
which the sounds may be delivered. The ex- 
tremes should be within a moderate neighborhood 
of each other, and those in rear but little raised 
above the performers in front; not, as it seems 
to us, for the reason suggested by the Diarist, 
“that all may operate on the same stratum of 
air ;” for, in a well constructed music room, as we 
have attempted to show, no s¢ra/a of air will exist ; 
but for the greater sympathy of feeling and con- 
sequent co-operation of action thereby of ne- 
cessity gained, than when separated and individ- 
ualized as they otherwise are. 

Parabolic reflectors and recesses of other forms 
in rear of the orchestra can be productive but of 
injury to the general effect, for inasmuch as all 
upon the stage cannot be on the focus, the greater 
indistinctness and confusion only will follow from 
their use. 

Again, newness of structure has its influence 
in the sounding qualities or intonation of a room. 
Here, as in many musical instruments, age seems 
in some measure to mellow down the asperities at 
first noticed. How this results it is perhaps not 
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easy to explain. Can it be that from the con- 
stant vibration imparted by the sonorous impulses 
to the solid materials some change is gradually 
induced in the arrangement of their integral 
molecules, after the manner in which agitation 
sometimes affects the intimate structure of crys- 
tallizable bodies? But doubtless much is to be 
attributed to the natural effect of time in drying 
and consolidating and thoroughly assimilating the 
structure in all its various parts. 

We here conclude our imperfect essay, ending 
as we began, with the regret that architects and 
scientific men have not honored with a more 
careful attention a subject so full of interest and 
so intimately connected with the welfare of an 
Art, which is almost universally known and ap- 
preciated. U. 

— ne ae 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review, for Jan. 1845. 


Music in Germany and Belgium. 
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Tn justice to MENDELSSOHN it should, however, 
be observed, that his symphonies, of which a very 
respectable family is by this time accumulated, 
show progressive interest: his last in A, heard 
here during the late Philharmonic season, is rich 
in the newest and most impressive orchestral 
effects, and though he has certainly attained the 
period of life at which the artist has generally 


reached his culminating point—the vivid fancy of 


youth being in him now tempered with the judg- 
ment and experience of considerable practice—it 
would still be hazardous to attempt to set bounds 
to his career. The individuality of this most in- 
teresting master is not less striking than that of 
Spohr, though manifested in a totally dissimilar 
manner :—while the one is wedded to the pecu- 
liarities of his own elegiacal style and graceful 
turn of harmony and cadence—the works of the 
other are characterized by an adroit fusion of all 
the classies of the art. Of the composers from whom 
Mendelssohn has most liberally borrowed, the 
wrincipal are certainly Bach and Beethoven. 
Ve speak this in no dishonorable sense ; for his 
charming and discriminative reminiscences have 
not only been highly conducive to the gratifica- 
tion of the amateurs of the day, but have consoli- 
dated the principles of true taste, and awakened 
new faith in the classies—we allude to it, therefore, 
rather as a fact in connection with his composi- 
tions, which imparts to them their strongest char- 
acter and coloring. To catch the tone and style 
of the greatest musicians without suffering them 
to degenerate or awaken mean comparisons, could 
only be accomplished by great native power, pro- 
found science, and varied resources, blended with 
a principle of combination as rare. We cannot, 
and would not, separate Mendelssohn from those 
ot his musical ‘dole with whom his entire intellec- 
tual and sensitive being is involved, to ascertain 
the exact merit and extent of his originality. It 
is for him to pursue rejoicingly the path that he 
has selected, and for the public to enjoy. 

Seated at the piano as solo or concerto player, 
Mendelssohn certainly realizes the most complete 
idea of the accomplished artist. Trusting much 
to his impulses, and capable of great emotion and 
enthusiasm, he is yet never transported in the im- 
provisation of his cadenzas into any combinations 
of the dificult, the surprising, or the eccentric, 
which his execution imperfectly masters. There 
order reigns throughout ; and the hearer has only 
leisure to admire the uncommonly forcible and 
polished execution when he has dismissed his sur- 
prise at the far-sighted caleulation of effect, the 
keeping maintained with the composition in hand, 
and the fine extravagance of fancy manifested. 
The extempore cadences of Mendelssohn to Bach’s 
triple concerto, performed by him, Thalberg and 
Moscheles, at the morning concert ot the latter, 
and to Beethoven’s piano-forte concerto in G, per- 
formed by him ata concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, ‘were certainly the most memorable 
things of the last London musical season. On 
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the former occasion it was extraordinary to notice 
the diminished lustre of that professed master of 
effect, Thalberg, when required to illustrate Bach 
by the side of aici ate only were the 
ideas destitute of the true character, but even the 
touch seemed inferior—and so powerful and ap- 
propriate was the form of cadence selected by 
Mendelssohn (an unison passage in double octaves 
which recalled the fantastie style of the pedal 
solos in Bach’s organ fugues), that when once 
heard each previous attempt was forgotten, and 
this alone seemed to stamp truth and conviction 
on the mind of the connoisseur. 

As a composer for the piano-forte, Mendelssohn 
has effected a large opening for the best musie in 
his Lieder ohne Worte, which from being gently 
attractive at first, through pleasing melody and 
novelty in the harmonie disposition of the hands, 
has gradually extended itself in designs of greater 
elaboration that demand a first-rate execution to 
express them, and revealing many fine combina- 
tions and new effects peculiar to the author’s style 
of playing, at length interested the whole body of 
musicians. This new form of composition, which 
originated with Mendelssohn, seems happily de- 
signed to give local habitation and a name to 
certain little jets of fancy and effect, probably not 
worth the development of a sonata, and yet too 
good to be lost. Accompanying these lighter 
effusions we have concertos, piano-forte quartets, 
and trios—and sonatas, chiefly of late, with violon- 
cello obligato—a combination in which the com- 
poser has worthily followed up what Beethoven 
long since most admirably began. In all his 
chamber music for the piano-forte and stringed 
instruments, there is reason to admire the broad 
and open style—the masterly accompaniments 
and the fine contrast of effeets. Some of the 
solos of his piano-forte quartets (of the one in B 
minor for instance), may be distinguished as the 
finest specimens of brilliant harmonic figure— 
combining the utmost clearness in the progressions 
with rapidity of movement—that modern times 
have produced. In his quartets for stringed 
instruments, of which we are sorry to say we have 
heard but few, he appears to us less suecessful— 
seeking effect at the expense of greater difficulties 


than belong naturally to that refined style of | 


chamber music, and often employing more coun- 
terpoint than fancy or feeling. ; 

An organ performer and a devoted student of 
that sacred instrument, Mendelssohn is found 
naturally in his element in fugues and church 
performances. “St. Paul” is a sombre and 
severe specimen of the modern oratorio—its 
science and elevation of style extend at times to 
the characteristics of Bach and Handel; but the 
ariose beauty of the latter is wanting; and though 
the hearer is often exalted in the course of the 
performance, his final sensations are those of 
weariness. Vocal melody is certainly not the 
forte of the composer, correct as is his theory 
with regard to the style—the simplicity and purity 
of sacredsong. The interest of the well-known air 
« Jerusalem,” if air it can be truly called, is purely 
harmonic. Herein is the deficiency which may 


prevent our receiving any numerous collection of 


extensive sacred compositions from Mendelssohn ; 
for popular favor, or, indeed, any permanent im- 
pression, in pieces of great length, diversity of 
air is required, and not ‘merely of chorus or 
orchestral effect. In shorter sacred compositions 
he has, however, succeeded perfectly; and in 
none more so than in his motets for female voices; 
and in his “42d Psalm”—the lovely opening 
chorus of which, and the verse for five men’s 
voices, will equally interest the admirers of 
Beethoven, and of our later English cathedral 
writers. 

The newest effort of the composer has been 
dramatic :—music to a German version of the 
Antigone of Sophocles. Freed here from the 
necessity for solo and air, which must have brought 
him into immediate contact with Gluck aud Mo- 
zart, he has expressed in choral strophe and anti- 
strophe, the striking and universal sentiment of 
the Greek tragedian. Nor has he suffered to 
escape in this congenial work of chorus-writing 
those means of new effect, which the appliances 
and improved cultivation of the modern lyric 
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stage had placed at his disposal. In this work, 
we for the first time meet with recitative delivered 
in the gigantic tones of a chorus in unison—and 
also with another effect, which, though capable of 
historic precedent, has through disuse become a 
novelty in the musical drama, namely, spoken 
words accompanied by symphony. The expres- 
sion by instrumental music of sentiment and 
situation carries us back to an early age of opera, 
and brings in review the “ Pyemalion ” of Rous- 
seau. the “ Ariadne in Naxos” and “ Medea” 
of Benda, and the “ Semiramis” (a lost mono- 
drame) of Mozart, all of them works founded in 
the true philosophy of the art, and in their degree 
conducive to the perfection ultimately attained by 
opera; yet rather, if we rightly recollect, aiding 
the expression of the actor by the interspersion 
of symphony as in accompanied recitative, than 
attempting the simultaneous movement of music 
and language. Some slight idea of this last may, 
perhaps, be revived in those who have witnessed 
the incantation scene of “ Der Freyschiitz,” which, 
before its monsters come into operation, delights 
every poetical mind, and is certainly very solemn 
and imposing. 

In fact Mendelssohn’s greatest fame will not be 
obtained in the direct track of Mozart and Bee- 
thoven—nor yet in that of Bach and Handel; it 
is his excursions into “fresh fields and pastures 
new,” from which he always returns with honor, 
and with the advantage of a first discoverer, that 
raise him in opinion, and seem most aptly to fulfil 
his mission as an artist. 

[To be continued. ] 
(— > 
CAMILLA URSO. 

[A friend has kindly translated and condensed for us 
the following sketch from an article in La France Musi- 
cale, by M. Giacomelli.] 

CamiLLA Urso belongs to an Italian family, 
which has rendered considerable service art. 
Hier father, Salvator Urso, born at Palermo, in 


to 


1810 was the son of a distinguished musician, and 
himself received a thorough musical education. He 
established himself'at Nantes, where he was organist 
of the Church of the Holy Cross. At the age of 
six years, she was one of the most charming 
children in the world. Wer musical sensibility 
was so exquisite, that the slightest sound caused 
her to weep or laugh according as it expressed joy 
or grief. Her father, from an early period, de- 
voted all his time to the education of t!.is interest- 
ing child, whom he looked upon as a superior 
The 


oceasion which first revealed to Camilla her voea- 


being, committed by Providence to his care. 


tion and when she made choice of the instrument 
which was to give her, at such a tender age, the 
joys and glories of the artist, deserves to be 
related : 

Her father had taken her to a Mass of St. 
Cecilia in the Church of the Holy Cross, where 
he was organist. The temple had been sumptu- 
ously decorated for the solemnities of the day and 
the rays of the autumn sun, shining through the 
windows of stained glass, shed a grave and reli- 
gious light upon the nave. At the moment when 
Camilla had taken a place at her father’s side, a 
well trained orchestra gave the opening chords of 
the Kyrie Eleison. Soon the sound of the organ 
and of the voices of the choir joined with the 
harmonies of the instruments. From that mo- 
ment, Camilla remained motionless as the pillar 
against which she was leaning; al] the pomp of 
the divine service had disappeared from her eyes ; 
she had but one sense left—hearing ; and, while 
other children of her age were gazing with curious 
eyes upon the altar, blazing with tapers, and the 
gilded vestments of the priests, Camilla saw 


nothing, heard nothing but the music and the 
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singing. Finally, the service being finished, the 
music ceased, the crowd began to retire, while she 
still stood, as if listening, mute and motionless as 
a statue. Her father was obliged to take her by 
the arm to make her conscious that they were 
that home. 
Camilla followed and confided to him, on the way, 
What she had found to be 
most beautiful, most touching in the midst of the 


Mass of St. Cecilia, the instrument which had 


alone and it was time to return 


all her impressions. 


most charmed her among all those whose sounds 
rang among the vaults of the church, was the 
violin, the king of instruments, the violin, whose 
tones weep and sing like the human voice, that 
instrument which best obeys the hand, the most 
efficient agent of the will and the inspiration of 
the artist. “I wish to learn the violin,” said the 
little Camilla, resolutely, to her father. 

M. Urso, like a sensible man, did not attempt 
to oppose an inclination announced in so charac- 
teristic a manner; he procured a teacher of the 
violin for his daughter, and himself taught her 
Nature had endowed 
the child with those rare qualities which are the 
The 


progress of Camilla was so rapid, that, at the end 


the first elements of music. 
certain indications of an irresistible destiny. 


of about a year, she appeared, for the first time, 
in public, at a concert given for the benefit of the 
widow of an artist. 

The debut of the young virtuoso produced an 
immense sensation. The principal journal of 
Nantes speaks as follows of her performance on 
this occasion: “ Never had violinist a pose more 
exact, firmer and at the same time perfectly easy ; 
never was bow guided with greater precision 
than by this lithe Urso, whose delivery made all 
the mothers smile. Listen now, to the air variée 
of the celebrated De Beriot ; under these fingers 
which are yet often busied in dressing a doll, the 
instrument gives out a purity and sweetness of 
av- 
ery light and shade is observed, and all the in- 


tone, with an expression most remarkable. 


tentions of the composer are faithfully rendered. 
Here come more energetic passages; the feeble 
child will find strength necessary, and the voice 
of the instrument assumes a fulness which one 
could not look for in the diminutive violin. Effects 
of double stopping, staccato, rapid arpeggios— 
everything is executed with the same precision, 
the same purity, the same grace. It is impossible 
to describe the ovation that the child received. 
Repeatedly interrupted by applause and accla- 
mations, she was saluted at the end by salvos of 
bravos and a shower of bouquets.” 

Shortly after this concert, M. Urso, desiring to 
perfect the education of his daughter by placing 
her under the greatest masters, did not hesitate 
to abandon the position which he held at Nantes, 
in order to establish himself with his whole fam- 
ily at Paris, where, as soon as he arrived, he pre- 
sented himself, to M. Massart, professor at the 
Struck by the 
talent of Camilla, and deeply interested in her 
by the sweetness of her di position, Massart ad- 


Conservatoire. extraordinary 


mitted her to his class, and wished beside to give 
her private instruction. With such a teacher, 
the young pupil could not but make the most 
One heard her at this 
period at a private soirée, says of her: “ Her 
attitude was at once modest and confident; one 


rapid progress. who 


would say that she had a consciousness of herself, 
of her talent—and that this conviction inspired 


her with the boldness which is indispensable to 





























the success of all who would offer themselves for 
the suffrages or to the criticism of the public. 
This strength which springs from confidence in 


his own resources, is as necessary to the artist as 


superiority of talent.” Success followed the 
young artist everywhere. Dilettanti, artists, 


every body, overwhelmed her with praise and 
loaded hee with bonbons and toys; a kind of 
ovation to which the Jitthe Camilla was not yet of 
an age to be insensible. 

Proud of the success of his daughter, M. Urso, 
with a view to better his modest circumstances, 
started on a tour through the departments. It 
was a succession of triumphs. Then a series of 
concerts in some of the German cities, Heidel- 
berg, Baden-Baden, Mayence; another series of 
ovations. Finally, the Urso family returned to 
Paris, where Massart was awaiting his pupil with 
impatience. Camilla returned with new ardor 
to her studies, under the skilful and paternal di- 
rection of her excellent professor. In a few 
months she made her appearance in the public 
concerts of Paris, before audiences whose verdict 
decides the fate of aspiring artists; at the Salle 
Herz, Societé Polytechnique, the Conservatoire, 
the Association of Musical Artists. Everywhere 
her success was the same; and crowned with the 
approval of these audiences, she now, in the 
words of her biographer, “is watking in the steps 
of the greatest virtuost. She plays the violin, 
not as any well organized child might play, after 
a certain period devoted to study, but indeed 
with a skill truly prodigious. Her pose, her en- 
ergy, her bowing, reveal the consummate artist. 
But what is most surprising, is the sentiment 
of her execution; she excels in that essential 
expression which comes wholly from the soul, and 
which the composer, from lack of means to note 
and write ont, abandons to the discretion and 
intelligence of the executant.” 
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Joseph Haydn. 
Ilis 


In our last number we sketched his life. 
music is easily characterized. 

1. He is remarkable for the perfection of siyle ; 
for neatness and elegance in all the details, happy 
arrangement, and perfect ease and clearness in 
the exposition of his ideas. 
music, only a great deal more. He is the most 
genial, popular, least strange of all composers ; no 
wonder the French call him “ that great man.” 
All those who enjoy clear writing, who love to 
see everything accomplished within the limits of 
graceful certainty, feel as safe with Haydn as the 
We say of 
him, “ that is music,” in the sense in which we say 
“that’s English.” Whatever thought he had (and 
he had many), it came out whole and clear, it 
He under- 


scholar with his Cicero and Virgil. 


suffered nothing in the statement. 
stood the natures of instruments so well, that they 
blended as unobtrusively in his sy mphonies as 
the best-bred company. How 
nicely he adjusts the matter between melody and 


individuals in 


harmony! The harmony gives out melody as a 
mass of glowing coals gives out light, wandering 
flame upon the surface; it is all one fire. Haydn’, 
music is (so to speak) easily understood. It 


He is the Addison of 
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keeps the mind awake, like lively, easy conversa- 
tion; but does not task the brain, does not excite 
any longing which it cannot satisfy. Hence it is 
perfection itself to those who want nothing deeper ; 
and it can never be otherwise than agreeable to 
those who do. Its charm is infallible as far as it 
goes. 

2. What we next remark is its sunny, health- 
ful, cheerful character. It is the happy warbling 
of the bird building its nest. It is not the deep- 
est of music; but is welcome to every one as the 
morning carol of the lark. It has not the tragic 
pathos of Mozart and Bellini; nor the yearnings 
and uncontainable rhapsodies of Beethoven. 
But it is good for the deep-minded sometimes to 
leave brooding and speculating, and for the sen- 
timental to flee the close air of their sad sympa- 
thies, and rising with the lark some bright, cool 
morning, go forth and become all sensation, and 
enjoy the world like a child. Such a morning 
walk is an emblem of Haydn. The world is 
fresh and glittering with dew, and there is no 
time but morning, no season but spring to the 
feelings which answer to his music. He delivers 
us from ourselves into the hands of Nature; and 
restores us to that fresh sense of things we had 
before we had thought too long, or worked our- 
selves into that morbid and intense self-conscious- 
ness when our eyes seem actually to burn into 
everything they look at—when we accept no 
one’s action simply, without asking the intention, 
and see no fresh bloom of beauty from too clear 


sight of the skeleton beneath. Quick, versatile, 


elastic, graceful, expressing himself fluently, he 
is the Mereury among the musical gods. Bee- 


thoven called himself the Bacchus, who presses 
out the wine of inspiration for his brother mortals. 
Handel was the strength and serenity of Jove; 
(and this recalls what Mozart said of him: “ When 
he pleases, he strikes like a thunderbolt.”) | Mo- 
zart may pass for the Orpheus who moved the 
One tunction otf Hermes, 
however, Haydn has not—that of conducting 
souls to the mysterious other world. He loves 
this earth too well; in the sunny present he re- 
joices, and has none of the yearnings or super- 
stitious forebodings of the heart. He sings al- 
ways one tune, let him vary it as he will, namely, 
the worth and beauty of the moment, the charm 


stones to sympathy. 


of reality, the admirable fitness and harmony of 


Not what the soul aspires after, but, what 
it finds, he celebrates; not our insatiable eapaci- 
ties, but our “gone wealth. Surprise and grati- 
tude and lively appreciation for ever new beau- 
ties and blessings—a mild and healthful exhilara- 
tion—just the state of his own Adam and Eve in 
Paradise ! 

He knows not 
the nightingale more 


things. 


how to be sad. Tle listens to 
like a curious school-boy, 
than like a lover who thinks that the grove has 
caught the melody of his own secret, dainty sor- 
row. Hence he never succeeded in dramatic mu- 
sic, though he composed many operas. Of course 
he includes the shades as well as the lights of the 
landscape in his picture. Still it is a landscape. 
The glooms and storms of human life are painted 
like the glooms and storms of nature. Sentiment 
and passion and mystery all make parts of one 
cheerful picture. He describes a passion, but 
does not express it. This must be said even cf 
his “* Canzonets,” which he composed in England, 
and in which he seems almost to have stepped 
upon the brink of a new and"deeper element. 
“She never told her love.’—* Recollection,”— 
“« Fide lity,”—* De spair,” &e., all are exquisitely 
drawn, and deeply shaded; most natural transt- 
tions into some of the darker keys of the music 
of life; but we feel how easily we may pass out 
again. His melancholy amounts to hardly more 
than regret, and a sort of serious musing upon 
happy times gone by. “ Pleasing pain” might 
be vd title of all, as well as one of these songs. 
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His deep and sad strains are only minor varia- 
tions of a happy tune, little cloud-shadows on a 
sunny meadow. “ O, tuneful voice,” seems, in its 
form and style, to have suggested Beethoven's 
“ Adelaide ;” but the one is only a sober pause 
to catch the echo of retreating joys; the other 
wakes all our longing for the unattainable. 

Haydn’s, therefore, is the music of one who 
loves nature; of one alive to every impression, 
In his music every thought acquires the grace of 
form, the richness and delicacy of coloring, with 
which every object blends into nature. He could 
not doa thing ungracefully, any more than a 
Greek ; though he has a wanton, frolic vein, and 
can sometimes paint a rout of drunken satyrs as 
well asa choir of nymphs. But in his love of 
nature, nature plays a much greater part than he 
himself. Nature is more than the observer. He 
loses himself’ in her sights and sounds ; gives him- 
self up to sensations, and the simple feelings they 
awaken ; but does not, like Lear, impress his own 
mood upon the elements. ' 

Is not his great work, then, the true exponent 
of his genius? Was he not the very man to 
compose the music of the “ Creation ;” to carry 
us back to the morning of the world, and recount 
the wonders which surround us, with a childlike 
spirit? — Is it not his art to brighten up the faded 
miracle of common things; to bathe our wearied 
senses, and restore the fevered nerve of sight for 
us, so that we may see things fresh and wonder- 
ful, and a “ new-created world ” may rise amid 
the “despairing and cursing” of the falling evil 
spirits that confuse and blind us (to borrow a 
thought from one of the first choruses) ? 

The “ Creation” consists of three parts, taking 
for its text the Mosaic account. In the first part 
is described the emerging of order from chaos; 
the creation of light; the separation of the firma- 
ment, of sea and land ; the springing up of vege- 
tation, and the setting of the sun and moon and 
stars; and ends with the magnificent chorus: 
“ The heavens are te lling.” 

The second part contains the creation of ani- 
mated nature; the animals, and lastly Man; and 
ends with the more elaborate chorus: “ Achieved 
is the glorious work.” 

The third part represents Adam and Eve in 
Paradise, admiring each other, and the beautiful 
world around, and praising the Creator; and 
ending with the still more elaborate and rapturous 
fugue : “ The Lord is great.” 

The characters in the two first parts are three 
angels, Raphael, Uriel, and Gabriel (bass, tenor 
and soprano). After the symphony or overture, 
which represents a chaos and the elements strug- 
gling to disengage themselves, one part after 
another rising a litthe way and falling back into 
confusion, till finally the ethereal flutes and the 
more soaring instruments escape into air, and the 
darker sounds are precipitated, and everything 
sounds like preparation, the discord almost re- 
solved,—an angel recites the words: “In the 
beginning God created,” &ec., but “ darkness was 
upon the face of the deep.” 'To represent the 


“ Spirit of God,” now, “moving upon the face of 


the waters,” a soft, spraylike chorus of voices 
steals in; and after the command, “ Let there be 
light,” the instruments are unmuted and all the 
discords are resolved into the full chord of the 
natural key, and “ the audience is lost in the efful- 
gence of the harmony.” To represent light by 
loudness, some may think a poor device. But 
music does not seek to represent the light, but the 
surprise produced by its sudden appearance. 
What greater shock could be given to all our 
senses, than the sudden admission of light into 
total darkness? Then Uriel (angel of light) in 
a descriptive song developes the idea, shows us 
the flight of the spirits of darkness, and in a sub- 
terranean chorus we hear their mingling, falling 
voices, wildly modulated by the depth they 
traverse, on the words, “ Despairing, cursing, rage 
attends their fall ;” and in a fresher, brighter key 
the first day is celebrated, and “a new created 
world appears at God’s command.” The same 
order is pursued with each of the other days. 
First, the angel recites the words from Scripture ; 
then in a song describes the phenomena; an 
then a chorus celebrates the new day. 
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Throughout the whole the instrumental parts 
are principal—the voice but gives the interpreta- 
tion. Thus after the angel has recited: ‘“ And 
Giod made the firmament, and divided the waters 
which were under the firmament, from the waters 
which were above the firmament,” all the phe- 
nomena of the air, the blast, the thunder, the soft 
rain, the beating hail, the flaky snow, are described 
in so many little passages of symphony, and after 
each the voice supplies the interpretation. Then 
bursts forth the choral hymn, “ Again the ethereal 
vaults resound the praise of God, and of the 
second day.” In like manner another song de- 
scribes the separation of land and water, the 
rolling and heaving of ocean, the emerging of 
mountain tops, the rivers winding through wide 
plains, the purling brooks. And another, the 
flight or song (whichever is most characteristic) 
of the birds, the mounting eagle, the lark, the 
cooing of the doves, the song of the nightingale . 
another, the roar of the lion, the leap of the tiger, 
the contented browsing of the cattle, the sporting 
of the great leviathan. All this is so exquisitely 
executed, and presents such a variety of beautiful 
novelties, even without regard to the meaning 
intended to be conveyed, that we almost forget 
that it is treason against the true spirit of the art, 
and a playing of tricks with music. 

We cannot enter into all the beautiful details 
of this great work; nor shall we speak particu- 
larly of the surpassing sweetness and melody of 
its songs ; nor its joyous choruses, which are won- 
derful in their way, but without the grandeur, or 
the simplicity, or the progress of those of Handel ; 
the chorus which closes the first part— The 
heavens are telling,” being decidedly greater than 
any which follow. But the truth is, the chorus 
does not bring out the genius of Haydn. The 
orchestra and the symphony are his sphere ; and it 
isas an orchestral, descriptive work, and not as 
an oratorio in the high religious sense, that we are 
most interested in the “ Creation.” 

How far music may imitate or describe out- 
ward nature, is a question which must always be 
left open. That sounds do suggest scenes is un- 
questionable. It is natural when hearing an 
orchestra, to think of the harmony of. colors. 
Some sounds in nature are actually musical, like 
the notes of birds, and the fall of water. A// 
sounds in nature make music, when heard ata 
sufficient distance to allow them to become well 
blended. Thus motion is one of the essential 
elements of musie; we speak of a rushing, glid- 
ing, falling, rolling passage of musie. Add to 
this all the associations with feelings and states of 
mind which the qualities of different instruments 
possess, and it is evident what an orchestra can 
doin this way. If it is not allowable to describe 
outward objects by music, it is often necessary to 
bring up outward objects in order to describe 
music, 

_A piece of music never suggests the same pre- 
cise train of thought to any two hearers. It only 
awakens the same feelings, wins them to its mood. 
If then, incidentally, all these little descriptive 
means coneur to confirm the associations which 
naturally arise with every feeling, it is well. But 
to aim first to paint a picture, or to tell a story, is 
to leave the true and glorious function of the art, 
to make it do what it was never meant to do, and 
excite the same kind of admiration which a 
mountebank would by walking on his head. Lit- 
eral description of objects is not the province of 
music. Music has all the vagueness of the feel- 
ings of which it is the natural language ; but 
through an appeal to the feelings may suggest 
more than words can tell. 

Thus, when we are told that Haydn, in com- 
posing a symphony, always had some little his- 
tory or picture in his mind, we must not suppose 
that we are to look for such a story or picture in 
it, when we hear it; but only that he wrote it 
under the influence of such emotions as the im- 
agining the story would inspire. 

It is only, however, in some few details that 
the “ Creation” is liable to the objection of too 
literal imitation. We can pardon some few 
freaks and injurious conceits, when they are so 
exquisitely done. But in its whole style and 

\ Spirit the “ Creation” is an expression of feelings, 
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an expression of childlike wonder and joy and 
gratitude and love. It expresses the exhilaration 
of calm, creative activity. It refreshes the mind 
to that degree that all sounds become music to it. 
It inspires us with all the grateful sensations of 
morning and spring. And we go away from it 
feeling the same gratitude for it that we do for 
nature. 


——-_ > 


Concerts of the Past Week. 
The MENDELSSOHN 
QuINTETTE CLUB (last week), drew much the 
largest audience of the season, and we have rea- 


fourth Concert of the 


son to believe, the best pleased audience, notwith- 
standing that the music was entirely instrumental. 
mm™ 7 ° J ‘ ’ 

This was encouraging for Chamber Concerts, and 
proves that the interest in pure music is deepen- 
ing and widening. But for one fault,—the exces- 
sive length and superficial character of two solo 
pieces in the second part,—we are inclined to 
think that the whole programme would have 


passed off with gusto and without a particle of 


ennui on the part of any of the audience ; for, 
that the fatigue (such as there was) arose not 
from the classic portion of the music, was shown 
by the manifest revival of attention and of satis- 
faction in all faces, the moment that these varia- 
tion pieces were succeeded by the strong, deep, 


glorious Quintet of Beethoven, which formed the 


finale. This Quintet, one of the young giant's 
earliest works, (No. 1, in Ef, Op. 4.) was 


strongly marked by his peculiar spiritual charae- 


teristics, and made us feel that the hand of a 
master had taken firm hold deep down near the 
roots of our inmost nature. Mr. Ry An’s clarinet 
solo between the two quartets in the first part, 
was a short and pleasing melody, effecting more 
the 
The beginning and the end of the concert were 
We have spoken of the last. 


diversion than long Variations aforesaid. 
the great things. 
The first was the Fourth Quartet of Mozart, in 
Ii flat; a perfectly happy, heavenly emanation of 
genius unalloyed and in its most spiritual mood. 
It is not dramatic, it is not sentimental, it is not 
effective in the modern sense ; it is a consummate 


As 


to meaning and interpretation, we know no better 


specimen of the learned, contrapuntal style. 


term to apply to it than transcendental, for such 
all 


writing ever be; that is, it has a meaning, which 


must such abstract music as true quartet 
transcends our powers of speech, which cannot 
be resolved into a dramatic history, a picture 
of nature, &e., &e., but which speaks to something 
And yet this of 
Mozart, while so learned in structure, while 


in us quite as real as all this. 
so 
spiritual in meaning, is so clear and sensuous and 
naive and objective, especially in the Minuetto 
and Finale, that any child almost may be delight- 
ed with it as with the simplest pastoral air. We 
cannot undertake any analysis of it; but we are 
moved to translate what is said of the Andante 
movement by our Russian biographer of Mozart, 
who in his very confession of the impotence of all 
criticism with regard to such music, really char- 
acterizes it happily. Our extract goes back far 
enough to take in his description of the common 
routine of musical criticisms. 

“ The Quartets dedicated to Haydn, of which 
the first three were written in the year 1783, the 
fourth in 1784 and the two last in 1785, fix de- 
cisively the beginning of Mozart’s classic period 
in the twenty-seventh year of his life. These 
masterpieces of instrumental music no longer 
show, like his preceding operas, that mixture of 
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the beautiful and the mediocre, nor those traces 
of the taste of the day, which time threatened to 
cover with rust. Nothing in the Quartets reveals 
the date of their composition ; everything in them 
is and ever will be but of yesterday. Criticism 
stands unnerved before these works, in which 
there is nothing to eriticize, while their character 
too admits of no positive analysis. I might in- 
deed get over the difficulty, were it my duty as a 
penny-a-liner in some musical paper, to furnish a 
detailed report upon the Quartets of Mozart. 
There is a conventional routine by which such 
articles are manufactured. ‘They give the key, 
the tempo and the rhythm, they indicate the 
wsthetic character by one or more epithets bor- 
rowed at random, if the language do not itself 
offer fitting ones; they single out a period of 
the melody, a passage of the bass; furthermore, 
if the criticizing master makes some claims to 
learning, he explains the kind of double counter- 
point which has guided the connection and al- 
ternation of the themes in their development ; he 
points out the suspicious fifths, the hidden oc- 
the ambiguous accords and the intervals 
which grow uncertain in their progression, &c., 
&e. All this is not very difficult; but for 
what profit is it to the reader ? what does it tell 
him, which he could not learn as well or better 
by just looking through the notes ? what commu- 


taves, 


nion is there between the grammatical skeleton 
thus shown him and the indwelling spirit of the 
work? It isasif one in estimating a poem should 
limit his remarks to the structure of the verse, 
and purpose. 
could not do 


and leave aside the poet’s thoughts 
In many cases musical criticism 
otherwise ; it isreduced to choosing between these 
barren analyses and utter silence, unless it will 
take refuge in an involved style. 

“We open at random the collection of Quartets, 
that are to be separately examined. Chance 
Andante of the 
(Quartet No. 4, in Ef) major, before our eyes. 
What shall criticism say about it? It will say 
that it is an Andante con moto in Ap major, $ 


serves us well; we have the 


time; that it contains many syncopations, retard- 
ations and imitations; that it is an excellently 
worked up piece, has a mystical coloring, is of an 
astonishing effect; and that is all that positively 
can be said about it. But to what state of the 
soul, known or possible, based on the present or 
reserved for the future, shall the impression of the 
piece be referred? Is it a dream, a vision, an 
Is it a result of magnetic clair- 
voyance, which changes the methods of our con- 


ecstatic trance ? 


ceptive faculty, and substitutes new organs in its 
place ; or is it the beginning of a new birth, in 
which the conditions of time and space already 
vanish ? 

“An impalableble theme, without periods 
and contours, swims in the harmony, and per- 
vades it everywhere, like a melodic fluid. Passing 
from one voice to another, it leaves behind it, in 
the one it has just quitted, a sort of long, nebulous 
train, and thereby joins itself to itself again, beget- 
ting in its combinations with other figures, a suc- 
cession of veiled images, of floating shadows, in 
which the soul seems to recognize the emblems 
of unknown things, whereof it has dreamed, or 
had some dim presentiment. Out of the midst of 
this twilight harmony, so filled with enigmatical 
phantoms, there rises ever and anon a question 
from the deep, accompanied with a certain pant- 
ing, as if the soul had taken distance to run for- 























ward and break through the spell that controls 
and hinders it from penetrating to a clear con- 
sciousness that The 
rhythm would fain indicate the cessation of out- 


of which it perceives. 
ward motion ; the tied and accented quavers in 
the deep tones of the Bass rustle like silence in 
the ear; the numerous retardations, which rob 
the melody of its contour and the accords of their 
natural clearness, effect as it were a sort of fad- 
ing out of visible objects. All is mute and tran- 
quil; all is outwardly at rest. The vision is of 
a purely spiritual nature. What a piece! even 
Beethoven, the great announcer of the mysteries 
of the soul, has conceived nothing supernaturally 
truer, nothing more divinely mystical !” 

The Quartet by Mendelssohn, Op. 2, for Piano 
and strings, though one of his earliest works, in 
which the Mendelssohnian peculiarity is not very 
fully developed, proved highly animating to the 


audience, and one movement was repeated. As 
a composition it shows at least fire and a true 
musical nature, and is brilliant throughout. Mr. 


TRENKLE, as pianist, more than confirmed the 
highly favorable impression of his first perform- 
ance in this kind of music. His touch is emi- 
nently clear and neat, his reading sure, and his 
conception and rendering of the music true and 
artist-like. His genuine modesty is greatly in his 
favor throughout. 

One word as to solo-playing, variations, fan- 
We think can with 
safety venture to assure our friends that there is 


tasias, and the like. we 
no necessity for them, so far as their audience are 
concerned, to try to spice a solid programme by 
interminable flute solos, or by torturing the vio- 
loncello into variations of Russian and Irish airs, 
which thereby lose all that there is Russian or 
them, without much edifying the 


Irish about 


hearer. If some divertissement be needed, let it 
be something brief, and true and characteristic ; 
a “song without words” if we cannot have a 
song with words, or something genuine and sim- 
ple. If exhibition of one’s virtuosity is needed, 
as for instance on the violoncello, then why shall 
not an artist, like Mr. WuLr Fries, choose such 
variations as those really artistic and interesting 
ones by Mendelssohn which he has played so 
admirably on a subsequent occasion with Mr. 
Dresel ? 
is something in it ? 


Is a piece less diverting because there 


GerMaANnia MusicaL Society. The fourth 
Subscription Concert, on Saturday evening, was 
notable in the first place for the largest and most 
brilliant audience which the soft light of the 
Musie Hall has yet flowed down upon. It was 
truly a grand, and enchanting spectacle; even 
the stage was covered with audience, somewhat 
to the deadening of musical vibrations, and all 
the doors were filled with standers, giving a scol- 
loped outline to the gaily peopled balconies. 
There must have been 3,000 persons, and we are 
told that hundreds could 
And think of all this vast assembly listening with 
every sign of interest throughout the four very 


not gain admission. 


long, novel and complex movements of Schubert's 
Symphony in C! This was admirably rendered, 
with prompt, intelligent response on the part of 
every instrument to the clear indications of their 


most competent conductor, who seemed to have a 
perfect comprehension of the great work and 
author to be interpreted. We were this time 
) fully satisfied as to the real greatness of this sym- 
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phony; last summer, when our little orchestra 
played it, we could not quite get over the suspi- 
cion, that crowded as it was with thoughts most 


musical and most original, and rich exceedingly 
in instrumentation, and glorious with the real 
Schubert earnestness and fervor in its every note, 
—that still it had the fault of too much repetition 
of certain of its themes, especially in the Scherzo 
(the longest one we ever heard) as if the com- 
poser, failing to carry out his design and bring 
full unity into his crowding ideas, had been 
forced to begin again and again. But the themes 
were worthy to be clung to and not willingly dis- 
missed ; and this time we felt that we had not got 
any too much of any portion of this profound 
music. It was all inspired, all strong, all worthy 
of Franz Scuusperr. We should like to hear 
this symphony at one of the afternoon “ rehearsal” 
concerts, as we have noticed that symphonies 
seem to have a peculiar relish in those hours ;— 
for instance the Pastorale last Wednesday. 

The Sommernachts-Traum overture, played as 
the Germanians play it, has become a periodical 
necessity to the popular ear, and was played, we 
dare say, for the three hundredth time or more, 
| to the undiminished delight of all listeners. 
| What a refining, dainty dream to be musically 
mingling in the daily thoughts of old and young! 

The * Torchlight Dance” (Fackeltanz), by 
Meyerbeer, was something new,—an_ orchestral 
piece in his best vein, full of a trumpet-toned 
exhilaration; and, by the way, the trumpet had 
some nice work to do in it, and did it nicely. 
JAELL played the last half of Mendelssohn’s G 
minor Concerto witha brillianey of touch, a fault- 
less purity of outline, a boldness and breadth of 
style, lacking no delicacy wherever it was re- 
quired, such as we could hardly hope or wish to 
hear surpassed ; with such a pianist, seconded by 
such an orchestra, Mendelssohn’s fine work re- 
ceived full justice ; it was only to be regretted 
that we did not have the whole of it. 

The little Camiiita Urso, now a prodigious 
favorite, drew her bow m deeper and more earnest 
music than she has tried betore,—namely, De 
Beriot’s Caprice, with tremolo, upon that solemn 
Andante in the “ Kreutzer Sonata” of Beethoven. 
It was as perfectly rendered as her lightest things, 
and with all that earnestness that is written in the 
rare concentration of her pale, intellectual fore- 
head, and with a largeness of tone, all vibrating 
with feeling, which one would think entirely be- 
yond her years. She is a new wonder now each 
time that we hear her play. She also performed 
the Souvenirs de Bellini, by Artot, and, in answer 
to a most uncompromising encore gave what must 
have been a fantasia of her own upon the popu- 
lar tune of “ Old Folks at Home,” playing the 
theme with a simplicity and sweetness of tone 
and a certain peculiar deliberateness of’ style, 
that almost made it beautiful. Her variations 
were graceful, brilliant and not common-place. 

Miss Exist HENSLER sang again the Romance 
from J] Giuramento, accompanied by JAELL, and 
being vehemently applauded she repeated the 
same. The beauty of her voice and natural 
charm of her singing impressed even more than 
the first time. The want was of experience and 
artistic finish, and above all of that passionate 
abandon, which is in the nature of such Italian 
music. 


Orro Drersew’s Second Soirée delighted a 
somewhat larger circle than his first. The charm 
of such concerts is unique ; they should be cher- 
ished as almost the only kind of concerts in which 
everything is ordered by a purely artistic senti- 
ment, and in which there reigns throughout the 
unity of an idea. True, we have, or should have 
something of this in an opera or an oratorio; but 


there, even when the pieces and the performers 


come up to the mark, there are still disturbing 


influences in the show and stir and always toa 
great extent unsympathetic state of large and 
fashionabie and heterogeneous audiences. On 
the small scale of the chamber concert it is more 
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possible : one true artist orders all, composing his 
programme (and indirectly thereby his listening 
company) with the same study of aflinities and 
contrasts that go to the composing of a picture or 
a piece of music. Mr. Otto Dresel is eminently 
that man. Of course there is the limit of his 
own individuality, his own special sympathies and 
culture ; but these are large and liberal and high, 
a guaranty of pretty extensive communion with 
the master tone-spirits and of utter exclusion of 
all hacknied common-place and clap-trap. Nov- 
elty, however, enters into the ideal of these little 
feasts, as much as cultivation of the classics. They 
are peculiar in that they present us always some- 
thing new in the best sense; we go to them witha 
certainty of fresh and fine experiences. But the 
new is not necessarily that that was created yes- 
terday. Mr. Dresel introduces us in the first 
place to works, seldom or never heard, by the 
great familiar names of Bach, Beethoven,—works 
which sparkle with the newness of wine opened 
in old bottles that have lain away a century, or of 
the diamond that has been for ages hidden in its 
rave. Then, as if to show that this eternal 
youth of genius is still operative, and for seleet 
variety, he gives us specimens of the really genial 
(we use the word in the German sense, as the 
adjective of genius) piano-forte and song com- 
posers of this present day ; of men like Chopin, 
Schubert, Schumann and Robert Franz. It is 
well to have some one to do this for us; we can 
get Variations d Paganini, and Italian Cavatinas, 
and Thalberg Fantasias, and all these forms into 
which the musical sensibility of the age so runs, 
and perhaps runs to waste, from everybody and 
everywhere; sincere genius does its work more 
quietly and needs its special interpreter to make 
us aware, amid the virtuoso din, of its existence. 
This time a fatality baulked Mr. Dresel’s best 
exertions to give his audience some singing and 
make us still farther acquainted with the remark- 
able songs of Schumann and Franz,—not to say 
also Schubert. Yet the whole concert gave the 
rarest satisfaction. The Sonata by Hummel, 
which he played with ALFRED JAELL, (the latter 
taking the first part), was a brilliant, vigorous com- 
position, noble in its forms, full of beauties and dif: 
ficulties and was finely rendered by the two artists. 
Mr. Wutr Fries claims especial thanks for 
the skill and feeling with which he played the 
violoncello variations, by Mendelssohn, accompa- 
nied by Dresel. Those were variations, worth 
the labor of learning! The first part closed, as 
before, with a Sonata of Beethoven ;—a rare one, 
which we have known from notes and for years 
longed to hear, but till this night in vain. — It was 
No. 1 of Op. 29, leading off with a fantastic, fiery, 
nervous theme in G. This Allegro is in the right 
impatient, stormy young Beethoven mood ; but 
if we are wildly hurried away by it, we are re- 
warded with episodes of rarest sweetness ; what 
an aftertaste of exquisite and tranquil bliss, as of 
a mood full of love to all things, is left in the 
mind by that concluding passage of sotto voce 
dominant seventh chords, alternating at intervals 
of silence with louder ones, now climbing and 
now echoed in deeper octaves! Mr. D. had his 
reasons, (critical ones worthy of respect, an 
which it would be interesting to hear) for substi- 
tuting the Andante of one of the other Sonatas 
for the proper Adagio of this. We should have 
been pleased to hear the Adagio which Beethoven 
put there; it develops beauties and depths of 
meaning as it goes on, even if the opening theme 
be somewhat tame and unoriginal for Beethoven; 
—by no means justifying, however, the absurt 
likeness which a London critic, (as we just now 
read in the Musical World) discovers between it 
and Haydn's song: In native worth and honor 
clad! Itis but an imperfect, chance resemblance 
of a couple of bars. The Rondo Finale was ™ 
expressibly beautiful, an uninterrupted flow of 
the most naive, sweet, imaginative melody that 
ever refreshed dry, mortal brain. 
The second part opened with 
Dresel: viz. a charming Prelude and Polonaise 
of Chopin, and a Fugue of Bach, with the light 
est, airiest, fancifullest of themes, woven into 4 
fairy web of sparkling counterpoint, in which learn 
ing was as happily concealed under poetic sent 
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ment, as chemistry is in some little purple delicate 
cloud of a warm sunset. This was earnestly en- 
cored and repeated. Next came Schumann’s 
Quintet, as before played at the Quintette Club, 
with Dresel at the piano, which grew upon ac- 
quaintance, taking a deep hold on the hushed 


audience. Finally JAELL and Dresev played 


for four hands a characteristic quick march of 


Franz Schubert, that was full of an inspired 
furore, strong and original throughout, and wholly 
remote from all common types of quicksteps. 





ALFRED JAELL’s great concert in the Music 
Hall was highly successful; but it.deserves fuller 
notice than can come into the small space we 
have left ourselves this week, and it shall have it. 

Se —_—_— 

The Musical Review and Choral Advocate, 
published by Mason and Law, New York, comes 
tous in an enlarged and altogether improved 
form. It is a monthly paper, of sixteen hand- 
some pages of the size of our own Journal, and 
is edited by C. M. Capy, who certainly gives 
proof in this first number of ability, vivacity, 
The 


peculiarity of the paper is its devotion to Psalmo- 


good sense, and a true interest in music. 


dy, warmly espousing the cause of Mr. Lowell 
Mason ; but it takes notice also of other depart- 
ments of music, and presents a readable collec- 
tion of musical news, correspondence, criticism, 
besides four pages of music, in the form of chants, 
anthems, glees, &e. 
na —— 

Our LeGIsLATIVE List! Music is surely 
bound to influence the destinies of this great 
people. She has actually found acceptance at 
the State House and is occupying the thoughts 
of our grave legislators. For yesterday, to our 
agreeable surprise, a list was handed us of about 
forty names of Representative and Senatorial 
gentlemen, ordering the “ Journal of Music” to 
We hail it 


asasign of the growing consequence of Music, 


be sent to them during the session. 


and we congratulate our politicians on the intro- 
Verily 


we are beginning to learn wisdom of the old 


duction of harmony into their councils. 


saying : “Let me make the songs of a nation, 
and you may make its laws.” 
—+ 
Musical Intelligence. 
Local. 


The Musica Funp Society offers us to-night a nov- 
elty of mark in the first Symphony of Ronerr Senv- 
MANN. We shall see if our ears confirm the report of 
our esteemed Leipsie correspondent in our last. There 
is also the solid and worthy attraction of CAroLinE 
LEHMANN’S voice, who, we rejoice to learn, is sufliciently 
recovered from her illness. There was no trouble about 


seating the audience last time. 


We are requested to remind those of our readers who 
may be members of the HARVARD MusicaL Assocta- 
TION, that their Annual Supper will take place at the 
Tremont House, on Monday Evening next, at 9 o'clock. 
The business meeting is at 7. 


Mr. Dreset, yielding to the wish of his subscribers, 
Who would secure these rich feasts ere this fresh musical 
summer sickens into its dog-days, has concluded to give 
his soirées at shorter intervals than once a month. See 
programme of the next, for Monday 24th, on next page. 


Mr. Fry's subscription list grows apace, and already 
bears many of our first names. We commend to all a 
perusal of the Syllabus of his course and the notices of 
the New York press, prefixed to the subscription books 
in all our music stores and hotels. 

Hon. Jonaruan Puiwiirs has made a donation of 


Une Thousand Dollars to the Boston Music Hall Asso- 
} ciation. 


BOSTON, 





JANUARY 15, 18 
York. 


We copy from the Home Journal's 


New 
ALBONI IN OPERA. 
description of her Figlia del Reggimento :— 


“ After the opening chorus had been performed in a 
truly execrable manner, and the frightened marchioness 
had been happily got rid of, Signor Rovere, as the Ser- 
geant, came upon the stage, and a melodious gurgle 
behind the scenes announced the instant coming of 
Maria, the spoiled child of fifteen hundred fathers. She 
came, dressed in the usual red skirt with black stripes 
around it, a dark-blue jacket with round buttons, an 
open vest, her hair behind her ears, and a black, low- 
crowned hat fluttering with red ribbons. It was a dress 
which, without being very becoming to her person, par- 
tially concealed its most conspicuous misfortune. She 
came quickly upon the stage, took off her hat with an 
air, bowed, brushed up her hair, and advanced with a 
step as much like “tripping”? as could be expected. 
When she began to sing, we were struck with the odd 
contrast between the rich solemnity of her melodious 
tones, and the energy of her gesticulation. As we before 
remarked, it was as though Dr. Hodges should play a 
waltz upon the organ of Trinity. The audience evidently 
felt the incongruity, and, during the first scene, mani- 
fested little enthusiasm. But how soon their coldness 
vanished! The kettle-drum scene was an unexpected 
triumph. She drummed in a style that would pass mus- 
ter in a French barracks, and the lively scene was warmly 
encored. The first great moment, however, was when 
Maria was taking leave of the regiment to enter upon the 
enjoyment of her newly discovered rank. There was no 
incongruity then. With her handkerchief pressed upon 
her streaming eyes, her old friends sorrowing around her, 
she poured forth a flood of melting lamentation that can 
never be forgotten by any that heard it. All the re- 
sources of her wonderful voice were displayed; and her 
acting was worthy of her voice. The effect cannot be 
described. Yetagreater scene than this was to come. 
The second act reveals the some-time Daughter of the 
Regiment restored to the rank and to the home of her 
ancestors. The inevitable aunt of comic opera is giving 
the newly found heiress the equally inevitable music les- 
son...... We can convey no adequate idea of the spirit 
and fire which Madame Alboni threw into its representa- 
tion. How charmingly she imitated—surpassing—while 
burlesquing, the lessons of the aunt !—then crumpling up, 
in comie disgust, the musie of the piece, and throwing 
out her feet in boisterous march up and down the stage 
with the merry sergeant, filling the vast aud erowded 
theatre with the most magnificent and stirring music 
that ever flowed from the throat of woman—rising tri- 
umphantly above the crash of the orchestra, and only 
lost in the thunder of acclamation which burst from 
every part of the theatre. 

Sig. Rovere is pronounced on all hands a most 
admir ble buffo, and all praise his performance of the 
Sergeant. The orchestra, too, is found quite satisfac- 
torv. 

On Monday AusBont sang in La Sonnambula; “and 
never more exquisitely or powerfully,” says the Tribune. 
“ We do not understand how they have called her inani- 
mate. We donot know a singer with a truer, more vital, 
more touching power of expression. Nor is she at all 
deficient as an actress.’’ Sig. Pellegrino, who made his 
début as Elvino, is set down as “a miserable singer,’— 
“ voice, style, bearing not tenth rate.’ 
SonTaG In Orera. The right musical Countess has 
appeared twice in the “ Daughter of the Regiment,” on 
Monday and Wednesday, the same nights with Alboni. 
We glean a sentence here and there from the report in 
the Tribune. 


“Tn this showy, open-boxed house (Niblo’s) were col- 
lected last night upward of two thousand people...... 
The Overture opened well. Some forty-eight instru- 
ments gave an unusual sonorousness and variety to the 
composition......Superlative side-drumming prophesied 
the trade of war to come, when the curtain rose. The 
revelation of the soldiery was fair. The chorus was com- 
paratively strong, well dressed and well drilled...... 
Madame Sontag looked remarkably well. Her costume 
was undeniably excellent......She had the Corpo di 
Bacco air about her...... The regimental ditty was taken 
very much slower by Madame Sontag than ordinary, and 
in avery pronounced manner. The drum scene was 
properly left in the hands of the drummer-boy, for it is 
arule in French armies that the vivandiére distributes 
wine, &c., to the troops and does not beat the drum: a 
tradition which Madame Sontag has observed with mili- 
tary precision...... Signor Badiali is an admirable actor 
and singer. His voice is potential, and his ‘ making up’ 
thoroughly in keeping with his bluff accents......Signor 
Pozzolini did not sing as well as in the Puritani at Metro- 
politan Hall. Colds are about, and he may have his 
quota. So pure a tenor does not bear any ordinary short- 
coming without its being observed. We have never seen 
justice done to the beautiful singing and voice of Signor 
Pozzolini. Considering the rarity of tenors, he should 
be handsomely recognized. In the music-practising, the 
Daughter was full of genuine frolic; and there ensued a 
rich spray of fioriture, that would have made old Porpora 
rub his hands with glee. There was a stubborn effort at 
an encore, which Madame Sontag quietly resisted. 
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There are some scenes which do not bear encores.....+ 
The opera passed off admirably saving the anti-climax 
of the singing-polka by Alary, which was thrown in as a 
grand final air in the same way that Balfe’s waltz is ap- 
pended to Madame Alboni's version......Great praise is 
due to the care bestowed on the mounting of the opera, 
the accuracy of the chorus and orchestra, and the entire 
dash, spirit and brilliancy of the execution.” 


England. 

Mons. JULLIEN seems to have been of late the great 
topic of the London Musical World, if not of the musical 
world of London. Indeed his praises occupy that paper 
too much, to permit us an entire faith in his genuine 
artistic management. It looks like a determined effort 
to write him up for the American market. They do 
say that a large part of his orchestra of a hundred con- 
sists of men of straw, the mere ripienists, cheaply paid, 
therein being to the real and well paid artists in the pro- 
portion of four or five to one. How that may be we 
know not; it certainly is not so stated in the World, 
and in the numerous authorities, whose puffs it gathers 
up from week to week into its columns. The Times 
says that the vogue of these popular entertainments was 
never greater than during the series just closed. Then 
as to catering to the lighter tastes and heels of the mul- 
titudes, by waltzes, promenades, &e., it is stated that, 
although he began so, he has kept gradually infusing 
more and more of the classic element, until finally he 
has given what he terms a “ Mendelssohn Festival,” the 
first half of the programme being devoted exclusively 


to that composer’s works. Says the Times: 


“The house was crammed, and the promenade and 
galleries, if possible, were more inconveniently packed 
than on ordinary nights; and yet the crowd—a_ vast 
number of whom were of course standing—listened for 
two hours to a programme wholly devoted to that kind 
of musie which has been sneered at, in certain quarters, 
as tedious and “slow;’’ and listened, moreover, with a 
closeness of attention and a keen perception of the 
beauties that would have reflected no discredit on the 
privileged audiences of the Philharmonic and Conserva- 
wire. After this, whoever can refuse to believe that a 
healthy taste for music is diffusing itself among the popu- 
lation must be unusually hard of persuasion. The first 
part of the selection comprised the following pieces :— 
Symphony in A, (No. 2)...... 
Rondo Brillant, Piano-forte. 

PEGs evs vend taveensyes weet 
Concerto, Violin. ...Mr. H. Cooper............ | 
Music in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ (entire) } 


. Alexandre 





Mendelssohn. 


This was soon followed by a “ Beethoven Festival,’ of 
which it is said: 

“The programme was more than usually long; the 
first part devoted entirely to Beethoven’s music, com- 
prising two symphonies (the Pastoral and the C minor), 
an overture (Leonora), and a piece for piano-forte, 
orchestra, and chorus (the Fantasiain C). Sucha selee- 
tion proved that no compromise was meditated, and that 
M. Jullien addressed himself with confidence to the ama- 
teurs of good music who abound in the metropolis. The 


justness of his anticipations was demonstrated in the 


enormous crowd that flocked to the theatre, and in the 
undeviating attention paid tothe performance. Both the 
symphonies were given entire, with the ‘repeats,’ and in 
such a manner as to guarantee all that has been said in 
favor of M. Jullien’s orchestra. The choral fantasia was 
a novelty at these concerts. It is one of the most poeti- 
cal of Beethoven’s compositions. Departing entirely 
from the symphonic form, it is a fantasia in the strictest 
sense of the term, and may be pronounced, without hesi- 
fation, the finest ever written. The idea intended to be 
illustrated, is that of a lady extemporizing on the piano- 
forte in presence of a numerous company, who, at first 
inattentive, are gradually attracted to the instrument, 
until near the conclusion, enchanted by the performance, 
they take up simultaneously one of the melodies she has 
just improvised, and sing enthusiastically the praises of 
music. M. Alexandre Billet, to whom the piano-forte 
part was entrusted, entered fully into the a mean- 
ing of the composer, and executed the whole in a style 
which left no room for criticism. The orchestra was 
admirable, and the chorus much better than usual. The 
audience, as delighted as the imaginary audience of 
Beethoven’s improvisatrice, re-demanded the fantasia 
unanimously. 

His final concert, Dee. 11, is described with enthusiasm. 
It comprised a medley of quadrilles, piano-pieces by 
Miss Arabella Goddard, the song of the Queen of the 
night, from the Flauto Magico, by Mile. Anna Zerr, the 
Euryanthe overture, part of a syn phony, and extracts 
from Jullien’s own opera. And soon, we suppose, we 
may expect the creator and king of “‘ Promenade Con- 
certs,’ and author of Pietro il Grande, upon our shores. 
Whether he come with twenty or the whole hundred of 
his men, he will find it not altogether easy to displace the 
“ Germanians” in the great and small musical centres of 





our land. 
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Boston Musical Fund Society. 


HE patrons of the BOSTON MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY 
are respectfully informed that the 


Fourth Grout Concert 


OF THE SIXTH SERIES WILL BE GIVEN AT THE 


NEW MUSIC HALL, 
On SATURDAY EVENING, January 15, 


For which occasion they have secured the valuable services of 


M’LLE CAROLINE LEHMANN, 
Who will sing several popular pieces. 
A Grand Symphony by R. Scuumann, Op. 38, will be per- 
formed for the first time. 
The Overtures of “Jessonda,”’ by Spohr, and “ William 
Tell,”’ by Rossini, will also be nguenenes by the Orchestra. 


Single Tickets, at 50 cts. may ay be obtained at the usual places 
and at the door on the evening of performance. 
ey open at 6—Concert commences at 7 o'clock. 

. B. Ushers will be in attendance at the Hall on the eve- 
a of the Concert, in order to facilitate the seating of the 
audience. Per order, 

JOS. N PI ERCE, Bee" 7. 


CHAMBER CONCERT. 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club 


Respectfully inform their Subscribers and the musical public 
of Boston, that their 
FIFTH CONCERT 
Of the Series of Bight, will take place 


On Thursday Evening, January 20, 1853, 
AT THE MASONIC TEMPLE. 


ty Among the pieces presented will be Mendelssohn's 21 
pee aud Mozart's 4th Quartette, (repeated by request.) 

Tickets 60 cents eac h, to be obtained at the usual places. 
Doors open at 7 o’clock; Concert to commence at 714 pre- 


cisely. 
OTTO DRESEL'S 
THIRD MUSICAL SOIREE, 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 24, 1853. 
In Mr. Jonnson’s Music Haut, (in the New Building next 
south of Tremont Temple,) assisted by 
MISS CAROLINE LEHMANN, 
WILLIAM SCHULTZE, and 
CARL BERGMANN, 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
. Grand Sonata, A minor, for Piano and Violin, 
Adagio Sostenuto. Presto, 
Andante con Variazioni. 
Finale, Presto. 
Orro Darse, and WituiaM Scuvirze. 
2. Ave Maria — Song, .. Robert Franz. 


Jeethoven. 


Miss 1. EMMANN. 
8. Scenes from Childhood : Little Pieces for Piano 
Solo, ... Schumann. 
1. About stra Ange countries 8 | 6. “Important o occurrence, 
and people. Reverie. 
2. Curious Story. 8. Knight of the Hobby-horse. 
“Tag.” 9. Child falling asleep. 
4. Child beseeching. 10. *‘ May, dearest May, 
5. Happiness enough. thou art here again!” 
11 Munting Song. 
. Rauschender Wald, mein Aufenthalt : 
Miss LEHMANN. 
PART Li. 
. Piano Solos’ Fugue, C minor, 
Berceuse, .... ese 
Scherzo, F sharp minor, 
6. “ Es griinet ein Nussbaum,” Song, 
Miss LEHMANN. 
7. Second Trio for Piano, Violin, and ‘Cello,.. 
Allegro energico e con fuoco. 
Andante espressivo. 
Scherzo. 
Finale. 
Orro Darsei, Wa. Scnuttrze, and Cart BerGMann. 
Q7"The Concert will begin precisely at half past seven. 
Tickets, $1, to be had at Reed’s and Johnson's Music Stores. 


soon 


Song, . Schubert. 


. Bach. 

—r . Chopin. 
we “Mendelssohn. 
. Schumann. 


Mendelssohn. 


EXTRACTS Grom. the ** Rules and Regula- 
tions of the BOSTON MUSIC HALL.” 


1. No seat of any kind will be allowed in any one of the 
aisles or passages of the He all, under any circumstances what- 
ever. 

2. No seat in the building shall be removed from one place 
to another, nor any seat be carried into the building from 
without, except by ‘order of the Superintendent. 

3. No person shall have a lighted cigar within the building. 

4. No person shall touch the gas fixtures in any part of the 
building, except by order of the Superintendent. 

8. The “ Ladies’ Room ” is exclusively for female visitors to 
the Hall, as a cloak-room, dressing-room, &c., and gentlemen 
are not permitted to enter this room at any time. 

12. The Superintendent will be in his office (entrance from 
Winter street) to receive applications for the use of the Hall 
4 ae, room, every day, (Sundays excepted) from 3 to 6 
> 

13. Persons hereafter hiring the Boston Music Hall, for the 
purpose of giving Concerts or other entertainments, shall be 
required to dispose of the seats by their numbers, unless, on 
tena application to the Committee of Directors, this regula- 

on shall be dispensed with. 

lished, per order of the Board of Directors. 
F. L. BATCHELDER, Secretary. 








JOURNAL OF MUS 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be held on 
MONDAY EVENING, January 17th, at 7 o’clock, at the 
Tremont House. 
For the Directors, 
Jan. 3. 2t F. L. BATCHELDER, Szc’y. 


HENRY FRY’S 


COURSE OF 
EIGHT LECTURES ON MUSIC. 


IIE Subscriber, Agent for Mr. Fry, respectfully announces 
to the Citizens of Boston, that the above Course of Lec- 
tures, now being delivered in New York, will be repeated at 
the Music Hall in this City during February and March next 
provided the signatures of Subscribers for tweive hundred 
tickets be imimediately obtained. The Musical illustrations 
which have been given in New York by 
Madame ROSE DE VRIES 
Signora PICO V IETTI, 
Signors VIETTI, C ‘OLETTI, and 
A GRAND ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS, 
will be given in this city by the same, or by equally distin- 
guished artists. 
SINGLE TickeTS FOR THE Course, $4. NicntLy Tickets, $1. 
tFYSubscription lists are now open at the principal Music 
Stores and Hotels, where the Prospectus can also be obtained. 
(Subscribers will be entitled to secure seats for the Course. 
ii 14 2 CHARLES J. DENE, Agent. 


WM. 


I EETHOVEN’S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip IN THE WILDERNESS, Known as the Mount oF 
Oxives, is this day published ina neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
17 Tremont Row, Boston. 
NEW MUSIC BOOK. 
NHE PIANO FORTE: A complete and thorough 
Instruction Book, selected, compiled, and arranged prin- 
cipally from the works of Hunten, Bertini, Czerny, Herz, &c., 
to which is added a Collection of about fifty popular Airs, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Quick-Steps, Marches, &c., with and without 
variations, properly arranged and fingered. By MAnNuet 
FeNOLLOSA, Professor of ~s , 12 pages ; an elegant work. 
Price $1 50. . JEWETT & CO. 
ii13 3m. 17 & 19 CornniL. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
I AYDN’S THIRD MASS in D. Uniform with 
“ Ditson’s Edition of Mozart's, Haydn’s and Beethoven's 
Masses.’ Price 62 cents. 
ii9 Oliver anaes 115 ae St. 


I IMBAULT’S HAND BOOK for the PIANO 
FORTE. The above work, one of the best low priced 
Instruction Books for the Piano, has just been published. It 
is a popular Manual in England, and will, undoubtedly, attain 
an equal popularity here. Price 50 cents 
ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
NPVHE STABAT MATER, by Rossin\, 


price of 75 cents. 
ii9 Oliver Ditson, 115 Washeng’on St. 


J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
379 Washington Street, Boston. 

Apr. 10. tf 


AUGUST & WULF FRIES, 
TEACHERS OF MUSIC, 
17 Franklin Place, Boston. 


at the low 


oct30 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
eicue 265 Washington Street, Boston. 
ct. 


HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


NHE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors. who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PLANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 


D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


Pi. Ape 10 FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO a. 
- 


Hob & Fancy ‘Printing, 


~ pone IN THE BEST STYLE AT THIS OFFICE. 


E. L. BALCH,.....21 SCHOOL ST. 














aC. 


Davidson’ 5 Sllustrated Opera 4 Bunks, 


Already issued, to which other Operas will be added as soon as 
published. 

MASANIELLO, With ll ag of music, 
Norma, h 11 pieces, 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, «+++ sees es With 11 pieces. 
Le Prornete,. Perrys ms. 
LA CENERENTOLA,. ....scscccceeeeeees With 10 pieces. 
OTELLO,..... aun ...With 8 pieces, 
Don Pasqu \LE. : .... With 6 pieces. 
LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, ... With 10 pieces. 
Lucia pI LAMMERML IR, .. With 11 pieces. 
| ee With 9 pieces. 
Der Freiscnvutz, .. With 10 pieces, 
La Fav ORITA, With 8 pieces. 

With 10 pieces. 
SEMIRAMIDE, pon saekie¥eten asen enh eue With 9 pieces. 
Lucrrzia Bore@ia With 9 pieces. 
SS, eee With 10 pieces. 
en OR Pee ee ere With 10 pieces. 
La FiGuta DEL REGGIMENTO. With 10 pieces. 
LELIsin® D’AMORE,........-000e000% With 10 pieces 
DRWAGEs vsicciccsscanasacesaneececnnen With 10 pieces. 
IL Propico With 10 pieces, 
Gustavus III With 5 pieces 
Fra DiavoLo,. . With 8 pieces, 
PRE, 5 cc sc tos evenvncns conaueocen With 11 pieces. 
RoMEO AND ‘Soums, With 9 pieces. 
Roperto IL Diavoio, With 10 pieces. 

(G>“ Davidson’s Illustrated Oratorios’’ are also published 
on the same plan as the Operas, in a cheap but elegant form. 

Hanpet's Messtan, in a form at once portable, readable, and 
suitable for the music-stand, in vocal score, arranged by Dr. 
Clark. 4to. 228 pages, price $1,75. 

HIANDEL’s SAMSON, in same style, and arranged by Dr. Clark, 
188 pages. Price $1.50. 

Mozart’s MARRIAGE OF FiGARO, entire, including the Recita- 
tive, with the original Italian Libretto, and an English 
translation, by George Soane. 4to. 185 pages, only $5.00. 
English price $2,50. 

Davipson’s SixpeNNY ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION BOOKS, con- 
tain Jousse’s Catechism of Music, a Vocabulary of Musical 
Terms, and the Art of Singing. 

DAVID DAVIDSON, PustisHER AND AGENT, 
109 Nassau Street, New York. 
Boston :—Iee & Walker, Philadelphia :— 


G. P. Reed & Co., 
Nash & Woodhouse, Richmond. 


Taylor & Maury, Washington : 
i110 3m 

“Germania. Serenade Band. 

HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 

by applying to 


ii 14 tf 


G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
364 Tremont Street. 
J. ©. WOODMAN, 
ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 
Cracker of Singing, Pinua Forte, Xt., 


No. 36 Warren Street, Boston. 
ii13 3m. 


CUTLER, 
Organist at the Church of the Advent, 
ADDRESS —(Care of A. N. Jounson,) No. 90 Ten 


H. 8. 


Street, Boston. 


F. F. MULLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South — 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &e. Ke. 
Inquire of Messrs. Reep & Co., No. 17 Tremont Row,” 
Boston. ii7 tf 


- NATHAN ‘RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF THE PIANO-FORTE 


OOMS, No. 1 Bulfinch, corner of Court Street. I 
from 12 to 2. Letters may be addressed to his rooms, 
at the Revere House. 25 tf 


mn 


: | F COTTON, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 4 


English, French, and American Stationery,” 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Bostom 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Pe 


Pianos and Melodeons to Let. 


T Al 
OLIV ER I DITSON, 

Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Bostom 

AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraph 

and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will 
for rent of ess sitet the interest on its value. 
ee 2 


~ RATES ‘FOR ADVERTISING. 


For half a square, (8 lines, ) or less, first insertion, + + £ 
each additional inser #9” 
For a square, (16 lines, ) first insertion, ° ; 
each additional insertion, + + 0 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, ® 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A column counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance : for yearly adverti 
quarterly in advance. 














